CHAPTER V
DEPARTMENTAL KINGS OF NATURE1
SOMETIMES the magician professes to control, not the whole
range of Nature, but some one particular department of it,
such as water or fire, of which he proclaims himself the king.
Among the Kororofawa, a tribe of Northern Nigeria, one
such magician  bears  the title  of King-of-the-Water,    In
seasons of drought the chief priest (Akondu) calls the King-
of-the-Water, who asks for his appropriate dedicatory offer-
ings.    These are a dog, a goat, a cow with a calf, and a hen
with an egg.   Then millet is brought from the king's house
and presented to the King-of-the-Water, and the King-of-the-
Water goes to his place of sacrifice near the water and remains
there seven days.    He then comes back and plants some of
the corn and tells the people when rain will come.   The
King-of-the-Water has a sacred enclosure near a spring,
which is surrounded by a wall and thus kept holy.   There
is a door in the wall.    Inside this enclosure are three sacred
trees, one called noji, another called mariki^ and a third
called gieya.   They are close together, and a circular pit is
dug in front of them.    Each tree has two miniature huts built
at its foot.   A grass called kalawali, which appears to be
a species of hemp, is planted within the enclosure, and grows
to a good height.    If a woman comes near this particular
spring it turns to blood.    If a man shaves his head and leaves
the shavings on the ground, next morning his hair is seen in
the pool.   The only persons who are allowed to enter this
enclosure are the King-of-the-Water and the one assistant
that he has.   The King-of-the-Water has not only power over
1 Cf. The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings> ii 1-6.
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